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BETTER BABIES 


SIMPLIFIED INFANT FEEDING 
First Thought— 


BREAST MILK 

No system of feeding so simple and satisfactory as breast nursing 
the infant has ever been devised. 

Every infant should have an opportunity to obtain Breast Milk, 
hence our sincere efforts to furnish ways and means of prolonging lac- 
tation in the mother, without the use of drugs or concoctions, are fully 
described in our pamphlet entitled 


“BREAST FEEDING AND THE RE-ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF BREAST MILK” 


ARTIFICIAL FEEDING 


The value of Mead’s Dextri-Maltose in average babies is many times 
multiplied by the confidence of physicians who prescribe it in thejr infant 


feeding milk modifications. Mead’s Dextri-Maltose represents an ethical 
ideal. Moreover, the combination of Mead’s Dextri-Maltose, fresh cow’s 
milk and water gives gratifying results. 

DIARRHOEAS IN BREAST FED AND BOTTLE FED BABIES re- 
sponta diet of Mead’s Casec or Mexd's Powdered Protein Milk. 

EVERY INFANT, whether breast feed or bottle fed, should receive 
the protective antirachitic value of Mead's P. & C. Cod Liver Oil. 

The infant diet materials advertised here, when used by the physician, 
will meet the nutritional requirements of a large number of well and sick 
babies. 


Please tear out this coupon and send for the following: 
1. Pamphlet on Breast Feeding. 


2. Sample and iiterature on Mead’s Dextri-Maltose 
Mead’s Casec 
Mead’s Cod Liver Oil____-_~_-_ Mead’s Tool Kit for Individual- 
ized Infant Feeding 
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EDITORIAL 


ORANGEBURG MEETING A WON- 
DERFUL SUCCESS 


The Orangeburg meeting of the South 
Carolina Medical Association will go down 


in history as being the most all around suc- 
cessful meeting within our knowledge. 

The attendance which of course includes 
the allied organizations meeting at the same 
time and place approximated four hundred. 
Nearly fifty per cent of the members of the 
State Association were present at some 
time or other. We believe no State in the 
Union has a better record than this. The 
entire proceedings of the House of Delegates 
was marked by conservative action, no radi- 
cal legislation being premitted. The re- 
ports of the various committees showed con- 


structive progress “throughout the State. 
The reports of the officers disclosed the 
greater progress of all of the activities un- 
dertaken by the State Association over any 
other year. The election of Dr. D. M. 
Crosson of Leesville will be acknowledged 
by the medical profession of South Carolina 
as an honor worthily bestowed. 

Dr. Crosson as a member of the State 
Senate for nearly twenty years has labored 
in season and out of season to maintain the 
dignity and honor of the medical profession. 

The genuine hospitality of the profession 
and the citizens of Orangeburg has rarely 
been equaled and we believe never surpassed. 
The perfect organization of all of the com- 
mittees in charge of the arrangements was 
indeed a delight to the visitor. The enter- 
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tainments were few, but of the highest order, 
especially the entertainment in honor of 
President L. O. Mauldin Wednesday 
evening. 

For the first time we are enabled to pub- 
lish a brief resume of the minutes of the 
House of Delegates immediately following 
the meet:ng, in order that the members who 
were unable to attend may familiarize them- 
selves with the legislation enacted. 

We are pleased also to publish in this issue 
the admirable address on a timely subject 
of the retiring President, Dr. L. O. Maul- 
din of Greenville. 


on 


THE MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS 


We publish in this issue the communi- 
cation received from the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s office in regard to further informa- 


tion about the Medical Reserve Corps. We 
would call to the attention 
of the members of the Association the 


admirable paper read at the recent meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Medical Asso- 
ciation by Major Grant. The Military 
Committee stands ready to be of any ser- 
vice within its power to the members of the 
Association who are considering applying 
for commission. 
War DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Surgeon General 
Washington. 
: April 9, 1924. 
Dr. E. A. Hines, Secretary, 
Military Committee, South Carolina Medi- 
cal Assn. 

Seneca, S. C. 
My Dear Doctor: 

The Surgeon General desires that the at- 
tention of your Association be invited to 
the need which still exists in developing a 
Reserve adequate to provide medical ser- 
vice under the Six Field Army Plan. 

It is, of course, understood that mem- 
bers of the medical profession will respond 
promptly to the call of the country should 
a national emergency develop which will 
require their service. As the Surgeon Gen- 
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eral has endeavored to convey to the med- 
ical profession, enrollment in time of peace 
makes possible orderly organization of the 
Reserve Corps which assures harmony to 
the personnel and efficiency to the organi- 


zation. 

If you find it consistent and convenient 
to do so, will you urge upon the members 
your 


of the constituents of Association 
their prompt enrollment in the Reserve 
Corps? Should you desire further infor- 
mation in this matter, it will be our pleas- 
ure to provide it. It is possible that you 
may consider it more convenient to have at 


your disposal application blanks for the Re- 
serve Corps which it will also be our pleas- 
ure to provide if you indicate a desire for 
them. 

Among some of the members of the pro 
fession, now officers of the Reserve 
Corps, there appears to be a misunderstand- 
ing of the promotion policy of the War De 
partment. This policy, a copy of whieh 
Was sent you, states that members of the 
Reserve Corps are eligible for promotion to 
the next higher grade after each five-year 
period. It is possible that the members of 
the Reserve Corps interpret this as grant- 
ing them automatic promotion. This 
not the fact. The promotion will be 
granted in every case, but must also i 
every case be preceded by an application 
initiated by the Reserve officer indicating 
his desire for promotion to the next higher 
grade. ‘These applications for promotion 
should be submitted to the Commanding 
General of the Corps Area in which the of 
ficer resides at least sixty (60) days prior 
to the expiration of his present appoint 
ment. 

The Surgeon General directs that I ex 
press to the members of your committe. 
and through you to the membership of yout 
Association, his appreciation of the inter 
est and support which they are giving 
the Medical Program for the National De 
Very truly yours, 

G. I. Jones, 
Major Medical Corps 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 
COFFEE 


By George M. Niles, M. D., Atlanta, Ga. 


Among the cups that cheer but not ine- 
briate, coffee holds a favorite place, so that 
the question as to its beneficent or harmful 
effects on various individuals is constantly 
coming up. 

Scare-head advertisements in the popular 
periodicals, exploiting coffeee substitutes, 
would lead us to believe that it is an insid- 
jous poison, sapping both strength and in- 
tellect; while the purveyors of some of the 
prominent brands of coffee would convince 
us that it is the original ambrosial nectar, 
once so much in vogue on Mount Olympus, 
possessing most of the attributes of the 
elixir of vouth. 

Having studied this subject earnestly, 
and having had a fair experience in the 
dietetics of coffee, the writer will endeavor 
in this article to extract from the maze of 
contradictory statements (which, by the way 
are not all in the popular prints) a scientific 
view-point of this almost universally es- 
teemed beverage. 

HisToRICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 

Coffee was not known to the Greeks or 
Romans, but in Abyssinia and Ethiopia it 
has been used from time immemorial. In 
Arabia it was certainly in use in the fifteenth 
century, and by the sixteenth century, it 
was generally drunk over the rest of the 
east. 

Leonard Rauwolf, a German physician, 
was probably the first to make coffee known 
in Europe, by the account of his travels 
printed in 1573. Soon after its introduc- 
tion, cof fee-houses arose almost everywhere, 
and for about a century these houses were 
popular resorts, equalling in patronage our 
present day clubs and cafes. 
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Like cotton, coffee thrives best under 
rather limited conditions, needing a moist 
atmosphere and an equable temperature, 
approximating sixty to seventy degrees the 
year around. It has been found, however, 
that with care, its geographical distribu- 
tion can be considerably increased, and it 
is now grown for market in nearly all of the 
tropical and semi-tropical latitudes, as well 
as in some of the temperate. 

The coffee drunk in the United States 
is mainly imported from South and Central 
America, Mexico, and Java, 63 per cent 
coming from Brazil. 

CoMPosITION 

Coffee consists of the berries or seeds of 
the Coffee arabica, which are dried, roasted, 
ground, and subjected to infusion. The 
ingredients are water, fat, crude fiber, ash 
caffein, albuminoids and other nitrogenous 
matter, sugar, gum, and dextrin. 

The exhilarating and stimulating effects 
are caused by the caffein and caffeic acid, 
and a volatile oil developed during roast- 
ing. Caffein is chemically identical with 
thein of tea, possessing the same physiologi- 
cal properties. 

The coffee berry contains no starch, its 
principal carbohydrate being cane sugar. 
It also contains a little aromatic oil, made 
active by roasting, which is slightly stimu- 
lating to the nervous system. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION 

In its physiological action we may con- 
fine the discussion to caffein, as that ingre- 
dient exerts practically the whole effect. 

On the circulation its action is somewhat 
antagonistic, for, while it tends to increase 
the rate of the heart by acting directly on 
the heart muscle, it tends to decrease it by 
stimulating the inhibitory center in the me- 
dulla. It also, to some extent, dilates the 
peripheral .vessels, which accounts for the 
feeling of surface warmth following its in- 
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gestion. The combined effect is to some- 
what increase the rate of the heart, and 
also slightly the output of blood per unit 
of time. 

On the nervous system caffein is a power- 
ful cerebro-spinal stimulant. Even small 
doses increase mental activity, quicken per- 
ception, induce wakefulness, and lessen fa- 
tigue. Toxic doses heighten reflex excit- 
ability, and may be followed by tetanic con- 
vulsions. 

Small amounts of caffein increase the 
irritability and working power of all forms 
of muscle, and, judiciously used aid the 
muscular efficiency. 

The respiratory center is highly stimu- 
lated by caffein, both the number and depth 
of respiration being increased by its ad- 
ministration. 

On the kidneys the effect is marked, the 
diuretic action being shown more in the in- 
crease of water than solids, lowering the 
specific gravity of the urine. This is a 
point worth noting by life insurance exam- 
iners. Caffein diuresis is probably due to 
a direct stimulation of the renal epithelium, 
though some pharmacologists ascribe it to 
a dilatation of the renal arterioles. 

On the gastric mucous membrane caffein 
has but little effect, but the beverage coffee 
seems to stimulate the oxyntic cells, and 
increase the secretion of hydrochloric acid. 
It also seems to stimulate to a certain ex- 
tent the peristalsis of the intestines. 


ELIMINATION 
Caffein is mostly eliminated as di- and 
mono-methylxanthins. But little is oxi- 
dized to urea. 


Psycuic EFFEctTs 


Up to a certain degree it heightens men- 
tal perceptions, clarifies foggy brains, wards 
off drowsiness, and inhibits Nature’s danger 
signal, fatigue. Pushed too far there is a 
feeling of extreme “nervousness”, dread of 
impending danger, and confusion of ideas. 

The methods of preparing the beverage 
coffee are almost numberless, varying with 
individual and local ideas and customs: 
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while the appliances used run from the 

simplest and cheapest vessels to complicated 

and costly outfits. ‘To describe even a small 

number of these methods would lead too 

far afield, and will not be attempted. 
Prorer Use 

For those who are temperamentally un- 
stable, or whose nerves are “set on a hair 
trigger”, coffee has no proper use. It is 
a drug no matter under what flag it sails, 
and it tends to induce a drug habit just as 
any other stimulant. 

On those of an equable poise, and whose 
digestion is not awry, it acts as a mild gas- 
tric and cerebral stimulant, cheering both 
the stomach and brain. On many people, 
when drunk early in the morning it has 
a distinctly laxative effect, thus helping to 
clear away the ashes of combustion, and the 
debris of metabolism. 

Strong coffee, either alone or with a 
little lemon juice is often useful in ever- 
coming a malarial chill, or a paroxysm of 
asthma. It is frequently serviceble in mig- 
raine, while the headaches from fatigue, or 
the dizziness accompanying “the morning 
after” quickly disappears after drinking a 
well-brewed cup. 

In low delirium, or when the respiratory 
centers are blunted by opium poisoning, 
strong black coffee is helpful in averting 
that drowsiness, which would soon merge 
into coma. 

In emergencies it may be injected into 
the rectum, as well as taken by the mouth 

In alcohol intoxication also it tends to 
clear a befuddled brain, and lend steadiness 
to wobbly knees; while in a shock from 
hemorrhage or otherwise it ranks highly 
as a therapeutic agent. 

The food value of coffee alone is very 
slight, but by its flavor, and the fondness 
generally existing for its taste, many nutriti- 
ous articles can be combined with it to ad- 
vantage. 

‘To those who object to the taste of milk, 
the addition of even a small amount of cof- 
fee will sometimes make it palatable, and it 
will acceptably flavor many kinds of foods 
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for invalids, such as jellies, custards, ice 
cream, etc. 

The “morning coffee,” a tiny cup of the 
beverage, served black, with or without 
sugar, and drunk in bed just before arising, 
seems to brush away the cobwebs from a 
sleepy brain, and helps to start the day‘s 
activities with snap and vigor. 

This custom, which is principally confined 
to Louisiana, is a most pleasing one, and 
seems in no way harmful. 

Speaking generally, a small amount of 
not-too-strong coffee, drunk in the morning, 
or the middle of the day, exerts no ill af- 
fects on a healthy body or a normally- 
strung nervous system; on the contrary, it 
may help to “knit up the ravelled sleave of 
care” and often, after a specially comforting 
draft, we acknowledge that gratitude for the 
delicious potation almost like old Omar 
Khayyam, when he sang to wine: 

“Come, my beloved, drink with me the 
cup that clears 

The day of past regrets and future fears.” 


HARMFUL EFFECTs. 


Strong black coffee, taken after a full 
meal, somewhat retards the digestive pro- 
cess, and should be avoided by dyspeptics, 
especially those accustomed to use strong 
condiments to wake up an already tired 
stomach. 

As coffee wards off some mental languor, 
and drives away sleepiness from those whose 
duties require intellectual concentration or 
night work, it is easy to form a coffee habit, 
which, yielded to, may lead into muscular 
tremors, palpitation, a feeling of precordial 
Oppression, tinnitus, aurium, hyperes 
thesia, muscular lassitude, vertigo, heart- 
burn, vague symptoms of indigestion, con- 
stipation, and pronounced insomnia. 
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These symptoms usually subside quickly 
on discontinuance of coffee, though persons 
of a nervous temperament, or frail physique 
may require a long time for recovery. 

That excess in its use interferes with 
general nutrition has been well proved, for 
a number of years ago Shultz found that 
under certain conditions when albuminous 
digestion was ninety-four per cent, upon the 
addition of coffee it was reduced to sixty- 


‘four per cent. 


It is certain that coffee is suited to no 
class of dyspeptics, unless very dilute and in 
extremely small quantities. It may be fur- 
ther stated that in no disorder of the stom- 
ach is coffee actually indicated. 

On growing children, particularly those at 
school, it exerts a baneful effect, both by 
interfering with nutrition, and by whipping 
up an already sensitive and rapidly- de- 
veloping nervous system. The resilience of 
youth is sufficient unto itself, needing no 
adventitous aid. 

Not infrequently these night terrors in 
children can be traced directly to coffee. 

Among other occasional ill effects may be 
mentioned pruritus, bradycardia, an irregu- 
ler heart action, and an appetite for bizarre 
articles of food. 

Idiosyncrasy must be taken into account 
with coffee, as with any other drug, for 
we well know what may be detrimental to 
one does not necessarily harm another. 

The foregoing attempts to cover the sub- 
ject fairly. Coffee has its good points, its 
limitations, its marked abuses, and while 
some of the conclusions embodied herein may 
meet with dissent, they are based on both 
experience and the opinions of some of the 
most thoughtful students of the present day, 
and the writer believes they are worthy of 
consideration, 
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OUR OBLIGATION AS PHYSICIAN 
AND CITIZEN 

By David N. W. Grant, Major, M. C., 

U.S. A. 


During the one hundred and fifty years 
of our existence as ‘a nation, we have 
rapidly grown in the development of our 
wonderful resources from a_ few  settle- 
ments along the Coast to the first place 
among the nations. We have advanced in 
wealth and in the arts and sciences quite 
regardless of the vicissitudes of political 
strife, or the complications of our interna- 
tional relations. During this one hundred 
and fifty years our Army has been en- 
gaged in one important undertaking every 
year and a half, and has been called in a 
major war every twenty years during that 
period. Meanwhile our people have gone 
along paying at regular periods with blood 
and treasure the price of ignoring the plain 
and obvious lessons of history. No one 
can say that wars in the future will be less 
frequent. 

It has been the practice of the United 
States upon the outbreak of war to ex- 
pand a small professional peace establish- 
ment into a great non-professional War 
Army. These expansions have always been 
effected without any perpetuity of doc- 
trine or organization, through which the 
experience generated in one expansion 
could be utilized in the next. Or to put 
it in another way, at certain crises in our 
history with a vast expenditure of treas- 
ure and human energy we have erected a 
great war organization and then have de- 
molished that organization after the emer- 
gency without any provision for making 
that expenditure a permanent National in- 
vestment. After being forced to militarize 
a whole generation, we have taken no pre- 
caution to make the sacrifices of that gen- 
eration a heritage of experience for the 
next generation that may be called upon to 
bear the stress of war. It is primarily the 


object of our new defense law to perpe 
tuate the framework of the organization 
developed in the World War, so that its 
tremendous cost can be funded as a per. 
manent investment for all time. 

The National Defense Act of June 4th 
1920, provides for the organization of The 
Army of the United States, consisting of 
a small Regular Volunteer Army, kept in 
a highly efficient state, and ready for any 
emergency at all times, this to be backed 
by a second line of defense in the form of 
a volunteer trained force called the Na 
tional Guard; and finally, both of these 
forces to be reinforced and upheld by a 
great National Volunteer organization 
called the Organized Reserves, which wil 
only be employed in the event of a Na 
tional Emergency declared by Congress, 

We are particularly interested at this 
time in the 3rd component of the Army of 
the United States or the Organized Re 
serves. This component will form the bulk 
of the Army of the United States. Its 
personnel serves voluntarily, and all the 


members thereof are assigned to some pre-§ 


manent unit of the Organized Reserves. 
It is a skeleton organization, existing in 
peace time only in the embryo, but with the 
framework so established that on the out 
break of war, the needed man power can 
be quickly absorbed into this framework 
The reserves are to furnish more than half 
of the National Army, embracing the d 
visions and the miscellaneous auxiliary 
troops necessary to make a well balanced 
Army, the units are apportioned so as tf 
give each community throughout the coum 
try its share of the force to be raised. The 
framework that established 
time of peace consists of officers, anda 
very limited number of non-commissioned 
officers. We have at the present time 
nearly 80,000 reserve Officers, veterans for 
the most part, of the World War. Ap 
proximately 7,000 of this number are Medé 
cal officers. The formation of this com 
ponent of the Army is a great departutt 
from any military policy hereto pursued 
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Developed along the proper lines it will 
produce a force which is at one time ade- 
quate, efficient, economical and in_ thor- 
ough keeping with our form of govern- 
ment and our traditional policy of entrust- 
ing the defense of the nation to the citizens 
of the country. 

The Organized Reserves is fast being 
placed on a firm basis. The answer of 
former service men, and younger men who 
have become eligible for the Organized 
Reserves has been gratifying in most 
branches. However, men have not come into 
the Reserves as rapidly as we had hoped for. 
As previously noted there are approximately 
7,000 Medical Reserve Officers at the 
present time. We need 50,000. Why is it, 
that as a class, medical men are holding 
back. ‘The answer can be summed up in 
a few words. ‘There are few Doctors with 
whom | have talked to who do not have 
some complaint to make against the Army, 
either fanciful or real. The usual com- 
plaint is something like this: I went in 
the service as a First Lieutenant as soon 
as war was declared, Dr. “So and So” 
didn’t enter the service, and when I re- 
turned home I found that he had all of 
my patients or Dr. “So and So” returned 
home as a Major while I who held more 
important positions than he did, and I 
know | am a better doctor, returned as a 
Captain; or I have practiced Surgery for 
ten or more years, yet when I went into 
the Army I was made to do everything else 
but Surgery. We all know that such things 
happened and that there were many cases 
of injustice. Why did these things hap- 
pen? Because at the outbreak of the war, 
we had no definite military policy. The 
Medical Corps was increased practically 
overnight from 1,500 to 35,000 members. 
There were bound to be many cases of 
square pegs fitting in round holes. Our 
present defense laws will do away with the 
large majority of these complaints in the 
future. In the first place it is provided 
that former officers can be commissioned 
in the Reserve Corps, in a grade higher 
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than that in which they were discharged, 
provided they served in the lower grade a 
certain length of time varying from three 
months to one year. It further provides 
for promotion in time of peace, after each 
period of five years in the Reserve. 
Furthermore, each officer is assigned in 
peace time to the unit for which he is 
especially qualified and as far as possible 
according to his own wishes. It is with 
this unit that he will go to war. In case 
of war it will not be necessary as formerly 
to pour the man power of the Nation into 
great central hoppers for organization and 
classification, because organization, classi- 
fication and assignment will have already 
been accomplished. 

There is a misunderstanding prevailing 
among those eligible for membership in 
the Oganized Reserves regarding active, 
duty, and which I would like to correct at 
this time. In time of peace the maximum 
obligation for active duty for Reserve Of- 
ficers is 15 days in any one calendar year. 
However, Reserve Officers can be ordered 
to active duty only within the limits of 
funds appropriated by Congress for this 
specific purpose. Any officer upon whom 
such a call to duty would work a hardship, 
may be excused on his simple statement. 
Before being called to active duty, the con- 
sent of the officer concerned is always ob- 
tained. Other than specified above the Or- 
agnized Reserves can only be called to ac- 
tive duty upon the declaration of War by 
Congress, in which case if you are not a 
member of the Organized Reserves, you 
would either go voluntarily or be drafted in 
the lowest grade. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
trained men that will result under our 
present laws, but there are certain influence 
that will tend to give it wide appeal to the 
men of the country. In the first place, 
as the organization of the Citizen Army 
progresses, it will become apparent that 
men who hope to lead in time of war 
should train. for and join the Army of the 
United States in time of peace. Further- 
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more, with the Citizen Army organized 
on a definite basis in each locality, and with 
the best men of the Nation identified with 
it, we may count upon the development of 
a general sentiment that it is the decert, 
recognized thing for every self respecting 
American to give a limited portion of this 
time to prepare for service in the event 
of a National Emergency. 

As Medical men we are particularly in- 
terested in the Medical Department of the 
Army. Where any large group of men 
are to be employed on a given task, their 
organization into suitable groups is essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of satisfactory 
results. A machine on a firm foundation 
must be created, each working in harmony 
with the others, and all dominated by a 
single will. No more complete and intri- 
cate machine exists than a modern Army, 
and that part relating to the administration 
of the Medical Department is one of great 
and essential importance. Until recently 
this point has been too often overlooked. 
It is comparatively easy for a doctor to 
care for wounded actually under his hands, 
but the problem in war is to bring to- 
gether the wounded man, the Surgeon, and 
the necessary supplies and shelter without 
undue interference with combat activities. 
As a war measure the Medical Department 
is particularly concerned with broad con- 
sideration of the man power of the Nation, 
her most important material resource, her 
only defense in time of war. The Medi- 
cal Profession must accept the responsibility 
for the conservation of the ‘health of the 
National man power. This can only be 
accomplished through civilian channels in 
peace, and the Medical Department of the 
Army and Navy in War. 

We have just emerged from a World 
War in which the organization of the 
Medical Department was put to a severe 
test. While found to be fairly satisfactory, 
defects were noted from time to time dur- 
ing the progress of the war, and whenever 
possible were immediately corrected. As 
a result of the many lessons learned the 


Medical Department has undergone a re- 
organization. To those familiar with the 
organization of the Medical Department 
existing prior to the World War, the ad- 
dition of new agencies or elements in the 
relay system from front to rear, and many 
changes in names and functions will be 
noted. Perhaps one of the most note- 
worthy changes is the adoption of the 
Medical Regiment in lieu of the old Sani- 
tary Train. 

Upon the declaration of war, the re- 
sources in man power becomes available 
for the defense of the Nation through 
mobilization. Mobilization may be defined 
as collecting physically fit men and as- 
sembling them into military units in readi- 
ness for War. The speed of mobilization 
must be such as to produce men organized 
into units fast enough to meet the demand 
of the military situation, if the success of 
the forces in the field is not to be jeopar- 
dized. The method of mobilization must 
rest upon a sound Medical basis, otherwise 
the casualties from disease, incident to 
bring together large numbers of individ- 
uals, will destroy the effectiveness of the 
system. 

We are interested primarily in the om 
coming generation, for upon them rests 
the future of our Nation, and perhaps ina 
larger sense than we may realize at this 
moment the future of our civilization and 
the world. The preparation of that gen- 
eration is in our hands. The elements of 
National strength are many, but among 
them physical health is the most impor 
tant. The blood that feeds the brain & 
created in the body, and as a result a sound 
body makes for a sound mind and sound 
thinking for sound morals. All of us know 
from experience how difficult is clear, sam 
thinking -when we are temporarily physt 
cally unfit, and if we take the time tf 
study the problem, we shall discover that 
there are few instances of really great at 
complishment by men who are physically 
suffering, or by a people who are phys 
cally weak. National health is so fund 
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ment! that it can be taken as a fairly 
good index of the virility of a nation. His- 
tory is almost one continuing example of 
nations that rose to their greatness when 
physically fit and crumpled when they be- 
came physically unfit. 

An analysis of the World War statistics 
show that of the men legally qualified for 
service, approximately 50% showed physi- 
cal defects of some. kind, and nearly 
25% were rejected or assigned to limited 
service because of physical defects. The 
weeding out process caused a serious de- 
lay in the speed of mobilization. Unless 
corrective measures are instituted, the time 
may come when our National existence will 
be jeopardized by this condition of physi- 
cal unfitness and the consequent inability 
to mobilize our man power more rapidly 
for defense. The problem is primarily one 
of public health work to prevent the de- 
velopment of these defects, and secondarily 
of Medico-Military efficiency to increase 
the speed of induction. Medical men, 
whether in civil or military life, are vitally 
concerned in the solution of these problems. 

At the present moment the _ situation 
throughout the world is far from reassur- 
ing. We cannot, if we would watch with 
indifference the gathering clouds of war 
in many parts of the world. The Near East 
has been the theatre of war since 1914, and 
ts today ‘seething with revolutfon. Al- 
though deep in our hearts we desire peace, 
it is not difficult imagine ourselves again 
forced into conflict, as we were in 1917, in 
the defence of civilization. and principles 
upon which it was founded. Lookirg 
across the Pacific we see oriental nations 
contending for supremacy, and -destiny 
may yet demand that we take more than a 
passing interest in Far Eastern events. 

At home our situation is seriously com- 
plicated by the teachings of numerous paci- 
fist organizations, and men and women of 
high purpose preach the doctrine of our 
disarmament blind to our recent war experi- 
ences, and deaf to the appeal of reason. 
Others, with base design, or in gross ig- 
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norance, strenously advocate international- 
ism, little realizing the disaster that would 
soon overtake the rest of the world as it 
has overtaken unhappy Russia. 

History and our own experience point 
conclusively to mans need for providing 


for lean and dangerous times. Until the 
time comes when we can be assured that war 
is a thing of the past, we must provide 
the security necessary to protect those 
high ideals of our Nation, wherein every 
man is assured equal opportunity and jus- 
tice, without regard to race, religion or 
color. This is true democracy, but such 
democracy must demand that its citizens 
thus protected, shall in turn protect their 


-government when an emergency demands. 


The government is now asking those of 
you who are eligible to do your part by 
joining the Organized Reserves. What 
are you going to do about it. Permit the 
revolutionaries to continue their prepara- 
tions for destruction and do nothing to 
further the preparations of the National 
defences of the country? Can you shoot 
as straight for defense as that Red “Fight- 
ing Unit” can for destruction? Indiffer- 
ence to your duties is really a tacit agree- 
ment with those forces which are constantly 
exceedingly busy in their efforts to dis- 
rupt our Nation. Their efforts may be 
more or less open like those of the Workers 
Party of America, or they may be supine 
like those of the Womens Peace Union, but 
the ultimate result is the same. This 
country may be run by the Capitalists 
which is bad if we are rabid laborites, or 
it may be run by labor, which is worse if 
we are plutocrats. It may be run by the 
Democrats, which is an outrage if we are 
Republicans, or it may be run by the Re- 
publicans, which is a catastrophy if we are 
Democrats, but no matter what party it is 
run by, it is the best and only country we 
have, and it behooves all of us to do our 
utmost to preserve it. ° 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
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are derived from the consent of the 
goverend; a Democracy ina _ republic; a 
sovereign nation of many sovereign states ; 
a perfect union, one and inseparable; es- 
tablished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which 


American patrons sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty 


to my country to love it; to support its 
constitution ; to obey its laws; to respect its 


flag; and to defend it against all enemies,” 


SURGERY 


SAMUEL ORR BLACK, M. D., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PNEUMONIA SIMULATING APPEN- 
DICITIS IN CHILDREN 


White of Iowa in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, March 1, 
1924 pointedly remarks that pneumonia of- 
ten very closely simulates appendicitis. 

In children the diagnosis often is diffi- 
cult because of their inability to record in 
their mind the sequence of events or to re- 
cite to the examiner their true feelings. 
They are often restless and frightened and 
breathe either hurriedly or irregularly. 

White cites other authors as stating that 
in one institution alone out of 145 cases of 
lobar pneumonia 17.6 were admitted with 
the diagnosis of acute appendicitis. 

Thoracic pain in childhood very often is 
referred to the abdomen, and frequently 
there is tenderness and rigidity. 

The principal criteria to bear in mind 
are: 1. Has the child had a hard or un- 
questioned chill? 2. Does it have a very 
high temperature? 3. Is the leukocyte count 
high? 

Frequently one may experience a chilly 
sensation or a mild rigor but a frank shak- 
ing chill practically never occurs in early 
appendicitis. 

In pneumonia the temperature rises early 


to 103 or 104. In appendicitis the rise is 
slow and rarely excells 100% to 101. Even 
in gangrene and suppurative appendicitis 
the temperature rarely reaches 103 or over. 

In children, the leukocyte count in pneu- 
monia is usually 20 to 30,000 and often 
rises to 50,000 whereas in appendicitis 12 
to 15,000 is usually the upper limit, though 
once in awhile it might touch 20,000. 

The value of pain, tenderness, and mus- 
cular rigidity depends upon the age and in- 
telligence of the child. 

He specifically states that the Roentgen 
Ray examination often will reveal the af- 
fected area in the lung, when it is quite im- 
possible to find it clinically. 

White cites 3 very interesting cases in 
which the diagnosis being obscure were 
definitely made by one or more of the above 
mentioned points and he summarizes by 
saying (1) that the difficulties are multi- 
plied because of the tender age, lack of in- 
telligence or fear on the part of the patient, 
(2) a severe chill at the onset, tempera- 
ture over 102, leukocyte count near or over 
20,000 should engender extreme caution 
and intensify efforts at differentiation. 
A careful urine examination should always 
be made. 
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DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


J. RICHARD ALLISON, M. D., Columbia, 8. C, 


PHENOLPHTHALEIN ERUPTIONS 


About thirty years ago the Hungarian 
Government passed a law that certain wines 
should have a small per cent of phenol- 
thalein added as a means of determining 
certain grades of wine on the market. The 
drug was thought to be harmless and with- 
out any action. It was found necessary to 
repeal this law almost immediately as it was 
found that the users of the wine developed 
a mild diarrhoea. This is the history of 
the discovery of the most widely used pur- 
gative of today. 

Phenolphthalein is a yellow, white pow- 
der, ordorless and almost tasteless, solu- 
ble in alcohol and only slightly soluble in 
water. It is not dissolved by the acids of 
the stomach. Therefore passes to the in- 
testine without being changed and has no 
irritating effects on the stomach. Its pur- 
gative action is due to a stimulation of peris- 
talsis. The dose is one and one half to 
three grains, and easily tolerated by all 
ages, from infancy to old age. Posses- 
sing such properties it naturally has be- 
come a very popular drug. This is shown 
very clearly by the following list of pro- 
prietary purgatives on the market whose 


action depends on the presence of phenol 
thalein : 


Analax 

Aromatic laxative tablets 
Alophen 

Cholelith pills. 

El Zernac 


Exurgine 


Ex-Lax 

Laxophen 

Laxine 
Laxerconfect 
Laxothalen tablets 


Normalas 

Partola 

Paraphthalein 

Phenalin 

Phenolax wafers 

Phenolphthalein agar 

Phenolphthalein laxative 

Probilin 

Prunoids 

Purgatol 

Purgen konfect 

Purgella 

Purglets 

Purgo 

Purgolade 

Purgotin 

Purgylum 

Rexall orderlies 

Rhuphen 

Taurocol tablets 

Thalosen 

Veracolate 

Zam Zam 

The interest in the above list to the 
dermatologist is that many individuals have 
an idiosyncrasy to phenolphthalein which 
manifests itself in the form of a peculiar 
skin eruption. Only one other toxic agent 
is capable of provoking an identical erup- 
tion, that is antipyrin. This eruption has 
been described by Wise and Abramowitz, 
and numerous cases reported. It is very 
possible that many phenolphthalein erup- 
tions are not recognized, since so few peo- 
ple have studied the eruption and since there 
is such extensive use of the drug. Wise 
and Abramowitz describe the eruption as 
“A few widely scattered and numerous ir- 
regularly grouped polychromatic macular 
plaques, varying in diameter from that of 
a pinhead to several inches, varying in color 
from pink to bright red, dusky violaceous 
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and deep purple; it is relapsing in course, 
chronic in nature and usually results in a 
affected 
Slight scaling may accom- 


protracted pigmentation of — the 
areas of skin. 
pany the evolution of the lesions; a pecu- 
liar mottling is sometimes seen in the cen- 
tral zone of the macules; vesiculation, ero- 
sion and superficial ulceration may occur, 
more especially on the mucous membranes 
of the mouth and on the skin of the geni- 
tals; a burning sensation sometimes pre- 
ceeds and accompanies the appearance of the 
patches ; moderate to severe itching may be 
a symptom during their evolution. The 
eruption, clinically, is a persistent multi- 
form erythema, which, instead of vanish- 
ing without leaving a trace, persists more 
or less indefinitely and terminates in a yel- 
lowish-brown deposit of pigment in the 
affected sites.” 


Flakes much enlarged 


Rolled Wheat 25% Bran 


The taste of the bran is hidden in 
each delicious flake. Pettijohr.’s is the 
most flavory wheat that grows. 

It’s not an ordinary wheat, but a 
special wheat—with 25% of bran hid- 
den in each flake. 

We offer to physicians a full package 
to try. Write to The Quaker Oats 
Company, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


Thorough purgation and the discontin- 
uance of the drug is followed by recovery 
except for a varying degree of persistent 
pigmentation at the sites of the old lesion, 
New attacks can be provoked by again 
taking the drug. Phenolphthalein eruption 
should be borne in mind in treating a 
chronic or recurrent eruption which resem- 
bles a dermatitis medicamentosa. A thor- 
ough investigation as to the purgatives the 
patient has been accustomed to use should 
be made. In some cases a therapeutic test 
should be made by the ingestion of a few 
large doses of the drug, which in susceptible 
individuals will cause an acute exacerba- 
tion. A complete review of the literature 
and an exhaustive study of the condition 
can be had from an_ article—Phenol- 
phthalein Eruption”, Fred Wise and E. W. 
Abramowitz, Archives of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. March, 1922. 
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UROLOGY 


MILTON WEINBERG, M. D., Sumter, S. C. 


. 


Deizell, W. R. and Lowsley, O. S.: Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Seminal Vesicles. Transactions of the 
Section on UROLOGY of the American 
Medical Association, June, 1923. 

The writers state that the fundamental 
principles in the treatment of infected semi- 
nal vesicles are the securing of drainage 
and then the application of antiseptics to 
combat the invading organism. They cite 
Belfield’s method of performing vasotomy, 
but think that is preferable to dilate the 
ejaculatory ducts through the urethra; and 
after the ducts are catheterized, antiseptics, 
such as argyrol, mercurochrome, etc., may be 
injected into them to combat the infection; 
and besides, by so doing the outlines of the 
vesicles may be demonstrated by x-ray af- 
ter injecting these with sodium iodide. As 
the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts are 
situated on the lateral walls of the veru- 
montanum, and to either side of the utricle, 
they may be easily found with the posterior 
endoscope. The authors describe _ their 
own instrument with which they do their 
catheterization, thinking that it has advan- 
tage over others that have been used. 

In regard to etiology, they state, “Chronic 
pelvic congestion, previous infections of the 
vesicles and anatomic anomalies are pre- 
disposing factors to seminal  vesiculitis, 
which may be bacterial or non-bacterial in 
origin. Those of the non-bacterial origin 
are caused usually from improper sexual 
habits. The infective type gave a history 
of gonorrhea in more than 90 per cent of 
the cases. The most frequent organism 
found is the gonococcus, though others 
have been frequently cultured, such as 
streptococcus, staphylococcus, B. coli, B. 
proteus, etc “The pathology of the seminal 
vesicles is similar to that of other struc- 


tures having a cavity lined with mucous 
membrane”, 


“The diagnosis of seminal vesiculitis is 
based on the history, and physical and lab- 
oratory findings.” ‘The common symptoms 
which the authors mention are history of 
urethritis, or stricture with discomfort in 
the perineum increased on defecation, tenes- 
mus, frequent erections without sexual 
stimulus and frequent nocturnal emissions, 
and the presence, often, of blood and pus 
in the semen. Also are mentioned in their 
experience watery urethral discharge, re- 
current epididymitis, pain about the rectum, 
backaches, arthritis, dysuria and mental de- 
pression. 

The treatment is both surgical and non- 
surgical. It is seldom necessary to do a 
vesiculotomy. The non-surgical treatment, 
consisting principally of massage, dilata- 
tions of theeposterior urethra, and endo- 
scopy with catheterization of the ejacula- 
tory ducts and injection of antiseptic solu- 
tion, usually cures the patient. The few 
cases that are not relieved in this manner 
are greatly benefitted by seminal vesiculo- 
tomy. 

The authors conclude as follows: 

“1. All cases of seminal vesiculitis, ex- 
cept those with abscess formation, should 
have the benefit of palliative treatment be- 
fore being subjected to operative procedures. 

2. The seminal vesicles may be injected 
with antiseptics through the ejaculatory 
ducts. 

3. This procedure improves the drain- 
age of the seminal vesicles by dialatation of 
the ejaculatory ducts, and affords an easy 
method for medication and for seminal 
vesiculography. 

4. Seminal vesiculography is useful in 
diagnosing chronic abscess formation of the 
seminal vesicles, stricture of the vasa 
deferentia. or ejaculatory ducts and other 
pathologic or anomalous conditions of these 
organs.” 
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MINUTES 


MINUTES HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


SoutH CaroLinA MeEpicaL 
1924 
ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


The House of Delegates of the South 
Carolina Medical Association was called to 
order at eight-thirty p. m., April 15, 1924, 
by the President Dr. L. O. Mauldin of 
Greenville. 

Dr. W. P. Timmerman, Chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, called the roll of 
delegates, and a quorum being present the 
President called for the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. A. Hines of 
Seneca. On motion of Dr. N. B. Edgerton, 
duly seconded, the report was accepted and 
the Secretary commended for his work. 


Report oF THE SECRETARY- TREASURER 
For 1923 


There were 36 constituent ‘county socie- 
ties in good standing in 1923, with a total 
membership of 687. This is a slight de- 
crease over the previous year. There are 
1368 physicians in South Carolina. We 
should certainly enroll 1000 in the State 
Medical Association. Each year two or 
three county societies are suspended for non- 
payment of dues and we lose thereby about 
100 members. About 100 members also fail 
to pay dues in the active societies. If these 
suspensions could be prevented, the normal 
enrollment would be about 900. This con- 
dition of affairs however obtains throughout 
the United States. During the past year 
there has been a remarkable increase in the 
scientific activities of both the county and 
district societies. In many cases the pro- 
grams have been enriched by invited guests 
of national and international fame. It has 
appeared to your secretary that the officers 
of the county and district societies have been 


elected from the standpoint of the service 
they are in position to render and their co- 
operative efforts have been thus rewarded. 
It is believed that the wise leadership and 
better programs will so intensify the inter- 
est of the profession generally that there 
will be a desire on the part of the mem- 
bers to keep their dues paid up and thus a 
steady growth of the Association be assured. 
Your secretary visited several sections of 
the state during the year and received the 
most cordial support of the officers in this 
regard. Your President from the moment 
he was inducted into his high office made 
himself familiar with every detail of the 
Association work and responded to many in- 
vitations for personal visitation. 
1923 your secretary completed the service 
of two years as President of the Conference 
of State Secretaries, Presidents and State 
Health Officers of the 16 states comprising 
the Southern Medical Association—an honor 
which was highly appreciated. In line with 
the ideas of modern business offices your 
secretary maintains an up-to-date loose-leaf 
bookkeeping, and card-index accounting sys- 
tem and in the past year has adopted a new 
plan of mailing immediately copies of all 
receipts for membership dues direct to the 
American Medical Association headquarters 
and in addition sends personal membership 
cards to the individual member. 

To add further to the efficency of the 
work of the State Association a latest model 
lantern has been purchased and will be in 
use at this session for the convenience of 
members who wish to illustrate their papers 
with lantern slides. 

Your secretary begs to call the attention 
of the House of Delegates to the possibility 
of reducing the number of committees, and 
thus conserving the time and energies of this 
body as for instance the following: The 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Child 


During 
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Welfare, Mental Hygiene and the Study and 
Prevention of Venereal Diseases. Most of 
these committees were appointed upon the 
recommendation of past Presidents or Se- 
cretaries for the purpose of establishing 
specific provision by the state for the carry- 
ing on of preventive measures along these 
lines. ‘Thanks to the wonderful influence 
of the South Carolina Medical Association 
all of these objects have been largely accom- 
plished. 

The deletion of the committee on Pre- 
vention of Venereal Diseases involves an 
amendment to the By-Laws to this effect. 

Much of the field covered by all of these 
committees could now be taken over by’ the 
committee on Public Health and Instruction 
and the committee enlarged if necessary. In 
conclusion your secretary begs to express 
his great appreciation of the cordial co- 
operation of the officers and members in his 
work during the past year, the financial 
report will be made by the chairman coun- 
cil, 

Dr. 5. E. Harmon, as Chairman of the 
Board of Councillors, made a financial re- 
port, both for the Association and for the 
Medical Journal. This report was approved. 

Reports from the following Councillor 
Districts were then read: , 

First District—Dr. A. E. Baker 

Second District—Dr. S. E. Harmon 

Third District—Dr. T. L. W. Bailey 

Fourth District—Dr. J. R. Young 

Fifth District—Dr. T. N. Dunlin 

Sixth District—Dr. C. R. May 

Seventh District—Dr. T. R. Littlejohn 

Eighth District—Dr. L. A. Hartzog 

These reports were approved as read. 

It was moved by Dr. F. H. McLeod that 
the House of Delegates of the South Caro- 
lina Medical Association memorialize Legis- 
lature and ask for a definite appropriation 
for the purpose of prosecuting illegal practi- 
tioners. Motion seconded. 

Dr. E. L. Kibbler offered as a substitute 
motion, that the Chair appoint a committee 
of three to call on the Governor and Attor- 
ney General and make known to them that 
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there are illegal practitioners in South Caro- 
lina, in order that the Attorney General may 
notify the solicitor in each district to see if 
there are any illegal practitioners in his dis- 
trict, and if so to prosecute them. Substi- 
tute motion accepted, and after considerable 
discussion, carried. 

Dr. M. H. Wyman, Columbia, read the 
report of the Committee on Public Policy 
and Legislation. This report was approved. 

At this time it was announced that Dr. 
William Allen Pusey, President-Elect of the 
American Medical Association, had arrived, 
and a committee was sent to the hotel to 
escort him to the meeting of the House of 
Delegates. 

Dr. E. A. Hines in the absence of the 
Chairman Dr. W. F. R. Phillips of Charles- 
ton made the report of the Committee on 
Scientific work. This report was approved. 

Dr. Robert Wilson, Jr., Charleston, read 
the report for the State Board of Health. 
This report was approved. 

Dr. W. R. Wallace, Chester, read the re- 
port of the Committee on Health and Public 
Instruction. ‘This report was approved. 

Dr. A. E. Boozer, Columbia, read the re- 
port of the State Board of Medical Exami- 
ners. This report was approved. 

Dr. E. A. Hines, Seneca, read the report 
of the Delegate to the American Medical 
Association. This report was approved. 

Dr. Milton Weinberg read the report of 
the Committee on the Prevention of Vener- 
eal Disease. This report was approved. 

Dr. F. H. McLeod read the report of the 
Committee on Hospital Standardization. 
This report was approved. 


Dr. J. C. Harper, Greenwood, read the 
report of the Necrology Committee, which 
was approved. During the reading of this 
report the members of the House of Dele- 
gates stood. 

Dr. C. B. Earle, Greenville, made the re- 
port for the Committee on Military Affairs. 
This report was approved. 

Dr. E. A. Hines, made the report of the 
committee appointed to revise the Constitu- 
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tion and By-Laws. They offered the fol- 
lowing amendments. 

That Article IX of the Constitution be 
amended to read “The officers of this As- 
sociation shall be a President, a President- 
Elect, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and 
eight Councillors” (This must lie over one 
year. ) 

The committee asked that the Constitution 
be corrected to accord with the present cus- 
tom of electing Councillors for two years. 
( Approved. ) 

The Committee also suggested that the 
-House of Delegates meet at an hour to be 
fixed by the Committee on Scientific Work. 

The Committee also suggested that X- 
Presidents be given the voting privilege in 
the House of Delegates. 

It was moved by Dr. W. R. Wallace that 
the changes in the By-Laws recommended by 
the Committee be adopted. Motion sec- 
onded. Dr. Frank Lander offered amend- 
ment—that the election of officers of this 
Association shall take place after the scienti- 
fic session is finished. Vote on the amend- 
ment, lost. Vote on original motion, Car- 
ried. 

It was moved by Dr. T. G. Simons that 

Chapter 1, Section 4 of the By-Laws be 
amended to read that honorary membership 
shall be conferred after twenty-five years of 
consecutive membership. Motion seconded, 
but lost. 
_ Dr. Baxter Haynes, Spartanburg, moved 
that the Chair appoint a committee to ar- 
range for a joint meeting in Columbia next 
October of the State Medical Association, 
the State Pharmaceutical Association and 
the State Dental Association. Motion sec- 
onded, but lost. 

The Chairman mentioned the fact that the 
meetings of North and South Carolina con- 
flicted and suggested a motion that a change 
be made in the time of meeting of this As- 
sociation. It was moved by Dr. N. B. 
Edgerton that this be left to the program 
Committee. Motion seconded. On motion 
of Dr. W. R. Timmerman this motion was 
tabled. 
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Moved by Dr. J. S. Rhame, Charleston 
that the Secretary publish in the January, 
1925, number of the Journal, the names of 
the members, honorary members and honor- 
ary Fellows of this Association. Motion 
seconded and carried. 

Invitations for next Annual Meeting were 
extended from Sumter, Spartanburg and 
Greenwood, and upon vote Spartanburg was 
elected as the meeting place for 1925. 

Dr. Robert Wilson, Jr., moved that the 
House of Delegates of the South Carolina 
Medical Association endorse the legislation 
proposed by the State Board of Health pro- 
viding for the compulsory antirabic vaccina- 
tion of all dogs, and that the members of this 
body be urged to bring this matter to the 
attention of their legislators and to impress 
them with its importance. Motion seconded 
and carried. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—D. L. Crosson, Leesville. 

Ist Vice-President—Geo. Bunch, Colum- 
bia. 

2nd. Vice-President—L. 
Orangeburg. 

3rd. Vice-President—C., J. Lemmon, Sum- 
ter. 

Sec’y-Treasurer—E. A. Hines, Seneca., 
Councillors : 

Second District—S. E. Harmon, Columbia 

Fourth District—J. R. Young, Anderson 

Sixth District—C. R. May, Bennettsville 

Eighth District—C. I. Green, Orangeburg 
Member State Board of Medical Examiners: 

Sixth District—E. M. Dibble, Marion 

State at Large—A. E. Boozer, Columbia 

No further business appearing, the House 
of Delegates adjourned. 


Shecut, 


THE PHYSICIAN’S SPIRIT OF 
SERVICE.* 


PreswENTIAL Appress—By Dr. L. 0. 
Mauldin, Greenville, S. C. Retiring Pres 
dent of the South Carolina Medical Asso 
ciation. 


*Read ac Orangeburg. S. C. April 16, 1924. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For the honor you have conferred in mak- 
ing me your presiding officer during the 
past year you have my sincere thanks. I 
have been proud of the privilege of comply- 
ing with the requirements of the office in 
accepting the duties that have been placed 
upon my shoulders and truly trust that my 
activities in the interest of medicine and sur- 
gery in this state have been commensurate 
with the high aims to which the regular 
medical profession is directed and destined. 

A keen interest in the welfare of the 
Medical Profession and a peculiar appre- 
ciation of the service that is usually ren- 
dered by my brethren in the profession has 
led me to the theme of thought which is the 
subject of my address to you today. 

Tue Puysicran’s Spirit OF SERVICE 

By the physician I mean the true doctor 
the physician of the regular medical pro- 
fession, the doctor of high ideals and wor- 
thy sentiments that have been hibernated by 
his progenitors and transmitted through 
them in the process of time and the man- 
euvers of sentiment to make the regular doc- 
tor of the present day and generation, be 
he specialist in any particular line or special- 
ist in all lines, or devoting his life to a prac- 
tice of his profession in city, town or coun- 
try. For is it not true that the service of 
a good physician in any one speciality or 
phase of medical work, when it comes to a 
consideration of his service, is co-equal with 
that of another with equivalent training and 
devotion to duty? Is it not true that he 
who sits behind the microscope and aids in 
diagnosing, or he who labors at the chem- 
ist crucible or in the biological laboratory 
to evolve some balm or method of treatment 
to relieve the sick, or he who works in the 
dissecting room to teach the medical stu- 
dent the intricacies of the human body is 
rendering service that is as valuable to man- 
kind as is the eminent physician who diag- 
hoses or treats in his general or special line, 
or performs the operation or rides over long 
country roads to see his patients? Is it not 
a fact that all of these have the great idea 
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Puffed Grains are whole grains, 
steam exploded. More than 125 
million explosions are caused in 
each kernel. 

This breaks the food cells — 
makes them easy to digest. The 
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Airy, delicious 


The grains are puffed to 8 times 
their size — lightsome, enticing 
morsels, irrisistibly tempting. 


The terrific heat gives a nut- 
like flavor — unique in this de- 
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supreme delicacy of breakfast 
foods. A flavory food confection, 
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of service back of their work? It is my ob- 


servation that every doctor in his particular 


sphere of work renders a decided service to 


mankind and that service is a potent influ- 
ence for good and must be considered a 
service which cannot be valued in dollars 
and cents, even though the doctor has to ac- 
cept a remuneration for the service 
rendered. We cannot put a material price 
on the human life, neither can we measure 
with money the value to a particular indi- 
vidual that a relief from pain or suffering 
is worth. When a doctor, as he frequently 
does, prolongs a human life, or even relieves 
a patient of pain or suffering, he renders 
a service to that patient and the service re- 
mains as great whether the patient pays him 
five thousand dollars or one dollar, or a 
simple “Thank You”. The fact in either 
instance is outstanding that a decided ser- 
vice has been rendered. It is the spirit in 
which this kind of service is rendered by the 
true physician that I wish to direct your at- 
tention on this occasion. 

The spirit in which a physician renders 
his service is reflected in all the details of 
his life and is a factor which determines his 
success or failure as a doctor. 

Verily “God writes in a legible hand all 
over the faces of created things”. He has 
written modestly in the drooping petals of 
the violet in the valley; He has written 
Majesty in the snow-capped summit of the 
eternal hills, and He has written in the face 
of every individual the outward expression 
which betokens the inward character.” 

The physician’s spirit of service is writ- 
ten in his countenance, it is written in his 
sick room manner, it is written in his operat- 
ing room technique, it is written in his hos- 
pital behavior, it is written in the up-keep, 
equipment and care of his office, it is even 
written in the manner that he or his office 
answers a telephone call, it is written in the 
manner in which he makes responses to 
his calls, it is written in his inclination to 
apply the Golden Rule in everything con- 
nected with his work, and it is told by the 
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appreciation that his patients show for the 
service he renders. 

After all a man’s greatest monument is 
his life’s work and when we sift the serious 
thoughts of life, we must arrive at the in- 
evitable conclusion that a man’s greatness is 
measured by his ability and disposition to 
render the best possible service to his fel- 
low man. The physician, by virtue of his 
training and knowledge, is peculiarly fitted 
to render a great service to mankind and 
the spirit in which he renders this service 
determines his greatness. 

Even though, the practice of medicine 
under the stress of a strenuous age and the 
requirements of an advancing science is di- 
vided into many specialties, it is refreshing 
to realize that at the foundation of all of its 
specialties exists the principle of service and 
it is a true spirit of service that pervades 
all of these specialties that makes the regu- 
lar medical profession as endurifg as truth 
and as progressive as the ingenuity of man 
can induce science to progress. 

In this day of enlightenment the world 
is moving forward with a wonderful stride 
of progress. ‘The old earth itself, while it 
has never stood still, seems now as though 
it is becoming endowed with sensitiveness, 
so that when one part of it is touched every 
other part feels the effect of the touch. 
Scientific achievements are being accom 
plished in a wonderful way and coincident 
with the advancement of science the regu- 
lar medical profession is making discoveries 
and inventions that are almost beyond the 
comprehension of man. By virtue of these 
advanced steps in medical 
doubt, the new conditions have taught new 
duties and new methods of rendering ser- 
vice have been brought about, but the under- 
lying spirit of service is a living, breathing 
kinetic force which is the motive power back 
of our success and is acting through the i- 
strumentality of science to make the doc 
tor more efficient and a greater asset to the 
community in which he With i 
creased efficiency his spirit of service must 
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necessarily develop a greater horizon of use- 
fulness. 

Yes, as an optimistic prediction of the 
future we might venture to assert that as 
new conditions teach new duties and as 
time moves on, the progress of civilization 
will bring men into closer contact. The 
great civilizing agencies, Christianity, the 
press, steam, electricity and many other 
things will continue to multiply blessings for 
mankind and our great race will meet and 
solve every problem that now seems dark. 
Our industrial, agricultural and constructive 
enterprises must increase in their useful- 
ness and greatness and through all of this 
prospective progress we can see the Finger 
of God pointing science to the solution of 
still more unsolved problems, and in the 
solution of all these we will find the physi- 
cian, a true man of science, working out for 
the service of mankind, the problems of pre- 
vention of diseases and the restoration to 
health of those who are diseased. 

The true spirit of service on the part of 
the Medical profession encourages a spirit 
of progress in all lines of human endeavor, 
for it increases physical and mental effi- 
ciency and by so doing makes a better citi- 
zenship with more fruitful results from its 
labors in the constructive upbuilding of all 
our commercial enterprises. 

The true doctor’s spirit of service is so 
high toned and honorable and so full of 
inspiring confidence that any suggestion of 
quackery in the patient’s mind is set at rest, 
and at this time in the history of our coun- 
try when diploma mills and correspondence 
schools are grinding out diplomas and even 
licenses for numerous quacks and cults and 
medical pretenders it behooves the true phy- 
sician by his exemplary and exalted spirit 
of service to so conduct himself that the 
public can know in whom to place confi- 
dence. ‘his is the method upon which the 
regular medical profession should rely to 
kill the influence of the quacks and cults 
and keep them from gaining a legal and 
unprofessional foot-hold in any state, and 
especially is this true in South Carolina 
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Oats rich in minerals are the su- 
preme grain food. 

Professor H. C. Sherman gives 
them highest rating — 2465. Th’'s 
rating is based on calories, protein, 
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where the medical profession is a time hon- 
ored one and protected by a well conceived 
Medical Practice Act which makes it com- 
pulsory that even the average doctor in our 
state be clean and as competent as in any 
state in the Union. We should continue 
to watch our step and make our spirit of 
service such as to inspire confidence in us 
and in this way uphold the dignity and 
prestige of this time honored and service 
rendering profession. The time is not now 
and never will be when the thinking people 
of this country will turn their backs upon a 
profession that has always rendered a true 
service to the people regardless of poverty 
or wealth. The doctor’s willing spirit of 
service is the priceless thing in his life which 
makes him a leader in his community and a 
citizen worth while. 

The practice of medicine is a_ serious 
thing because it involves a consideration of 
the things that are of most vital concern to 
everybody, yet the doctor , who succeeds 
best is usually the one who is most cheerful 
in doing his work. The doctor who ren- 
ders the best service is the nearest approach 
to the ideal doctor. He is a christian gentle- 
man, well learned in his profession and 
skilled in the practice of it, a student and a 
diplomat, a judicious charger and a good 
collector, he knows no strangers, he knows 
when to say “Yes” and when to say “No”. 
He is “Friends to all and allies with none”. 
He is not too busy to take his needed recrea- 
tion and not so idle as to be a loafer. He 
is not so enthusiastic as to forget the cour- 
tesy due his colleague yet he is deeply in- 
terested in his work. He is reserved, but 
not so modest as to allow his rights to go 
unprotected. He is good, but not “Goodie 


Goodie”. He is clean in his thoughts and gm 
fined in his manner and his promise is ain 
dependable as truth itself, and his servigi 
is the best that is within his power to rend 
I often think that the “Man” that Rudi ae 
yard Kipling had in mind was the ideal dogma 

tor when he penned these lines: Ps 3 

“If you can talk with crowds and keep youn 
virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the comm@q 
touch 

[f neither foes nor loving friends can hug 
you, 

If all men count with you, but none s 
much ; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds of distance run, 

Yours is the earth and everything that’s% 
it, 

And-which is more—you'll be a man, 
son!” 
The farmer, the mechanic, the lawyer, # 

teacher, the minister and the expert in am 

other line of worthy endeavor has his spheaay 
of usefulness and service, but where in am 
the universe is there an occupation or a p ~ 
fession more resplendent with a spirit 
service than is the medical? Where is the 

a profession more like The Great Healer@™ 

the performance of service? For is it i 

written of Him that He went about doll 

good? He caused the lame to walk. a 

restored the sight of the blind and He h 

the sick. 
There is no profession that is brougi 

closer to mother nature than is the medical 

In fact it is tiguratively nature’s own cli 

born of her womb, nurtured at her bosom 

reared in her service and is pruad to bem 


student of her laws. 
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